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FRED C. ARCHER 


The Frederick G. Nichols 
Story, Part I 


EDITOR’s NOTE: In this issue of the Journal, we offer the first of a four-part 
series about Professor Frederick C. Nichols. Forthcoming articles will in- 
clude discussions of his leadership at the federal and state levels, of his serv- 
ice as a university professor, and of his contributions as an author and re- 
search worker. Each part of the series is authored by an eminent business 
educator who knows first hand the work of Nichols. 

The coordination of this series reflects the vigorous effort of one of our 
editorial staff, Professor Mary Ellen Oliverio. With her words we begin the 
series, “Much credit for the progress in any field must go to dedicated indi- 
viduals who give generously of their talents and of their vision to the inevit- 
able hurdles that block the course of professional development. Such an in- 
dividual was Frederick C. Nichols, who is considered one of the most influ- 
ential early leaders in business education. The story of his professional life 
is one that business educators today should know. To understand Nichols’ 
endeavors is to better understand, possibly, the concerns and issues that 
beset us today.” 


P. G. H. 


Frederick G. Nichols, the father of modern business education, was first 
and foremost a man of decisive action. His curiosity, conviction, and cour- 
age provided the essential momentum and dedication when dramatic devel- 
opments in business and education required the strong hand of a leader to 
point the way toward improved training for business occupations. 

Nichols was never one for platitudes or generalities. He not only pointed 
the way; he demonstrated how progress should be made and then prepared 
others to follow in his footsteps. In the later years of his amazingly varied 
and fruitful career, he dedicated himself to constructive criticism, com- 
ment, and challenge to combat professional complacency. He knew that, of 
all educators, certainly business educators needed to be the most alert, pro- 
gressive, and responsive to change if their services were to achieve maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

Even measured against today’s professional, social, and business stand- 
ards, Nichols’ accomplishments would rate as truly outstanding. However, 
the full appreciation of the man’s contribution to business education can 
only come from a thoughtful realization of the conditions of his time; of the 
barrenness of the ground on which he built; and of the relentless uphill bat- 
tle that he fought. Knowing what kind of a man Nichols was, what he be- 
lieved in, and how he attained his goals should on the one hand make all 
business educators much humbler and wiser and should, at the same time, 
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imbue them with enthusiasm and eagerness to pick up the unfinished work 
where this pioneer and pacesetter left off. 


EARLY TRAINING 


Nichols’ trait of decisive action must have given the fates in charge of 
business education some anxious moments one September day back in 
1893. This was the first day that Fred Nichols reported to Avon (N. Y.) 
High School. Within a couple of hours he decided to sever his academic 
connection and then did so by a most unofficial but expedient route — the 
outside fire escape! Fortunately, this decisive young man didn’t leave school 
for good. He returned to his country schoolhouse for an extra year and then 
decided to give the high school “another try.” 

Fred need have had no misgivings. He proved to be a very ambitious and 
competent scholar, finishing the equivalent of two and a half years of work 
in two years. This feat should command even more respect from the reader 
when one realizes that Fred had to absent himself from school in the fall 
term of every year while he earned the money required to cover the costs of 
the other two terms. 

There was no guidance or vocational counselling available to young men 
like Fred Nichols. He was attracted to business training by the purest acci- 
dent. A catalog from the Rochester Business University was placed in the 
Nichols’ family mailbox by mistake. Fred was at once dazzled by the irre- 
sistible pictures of the school plant, the testimonials of successful graduates, 
and the description of the course offerings. Here was the perfect escape for 
an ambitious country boy — a foolproof way to land a well-paying city job. 
He dropped his plans to return to high school and registered for business 
training instead. 

Fred’s choice of schools was particularly fortunate. In 1895 there were 
probably 300 private business schools in the country and Rochester Busi- 
ness University was among the most progressive in his locality. Nichols 
majored in bookkeeping and studied diligently. However, he did not finish 
his formal training at R. B. U. at this time since he was forced to leave in 
the spring to seek employment. 

Fred's job as bookkeeper in a brewery was short-lived — one week to be 
exact. Apparently, his bookkeeping skill was more than adequate, but the 
moralistic scruples of his family forced a speedy retirement. Returning to 
farm work for the balance of the spring and summer, Fred had plenty of 
chances to think things over. With characteristic decisiveness he came to 
the conclusion that he had specialized too soon and decided to attend Gen- 
esee Wesleyan Seminary to pursue a general curriculum. Nichols went to 
work with a will, completing all required courses and many extra subjects 
by the fall of 1898. While at the Seminary, he seriously considered careers 
in medicine and electrical engineering. One of his friends also tried to in- 
duce him to enter teaching, but to a young man eager to get married a two- 
year training period seemed too long. Thus, in 1898 Nichols decided to 
return to R. B. U. and finish his business training, regarding the move as 
the quickest route to the earning power he would need to support a wife. 

By late February 1898, the decisive and impatient Fred Nichols was 
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ready at last to graduate from R. B. U., but no job openings seemed to come 
his way. His anxiety was soon dispelled, however. The principal invited 
Nichols to become an assistant to the teacher in charge of office practice 
work in the school’s Banking Department. The salary of $7.50 per week 
and the opportunity to become a teacher without long formal training 
proved to be a winning combination of inducements. After all, Nichols’ pro- 
fessed ambition to become a bookkeeper was actually only an expedient. 
He had apparently given some thought to teaching as a career since his days 
at Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, an interest that was only intensified by the 


repeated urgings of his teachers and classmates. Now the road was open to 
him! 


ENTRANCE INTO TEACHING 


After a successful period of service at R. B. U., Nichols joined the faculty 
of his alma mater, Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, in the spring of 1899 as a 
full-fledged instructor of commercial subjects. By the close of the spring 
term, he was fully satisfied with teaching as a career. However, an income 
based entirely on tuition collected did not offer the security that he needed 
if he was to proceed with his plans to get married. It was with understand- 
able joy that he welcomed the chance to move to Montpelier (Vermont) 


Seminary in the fall of 1899 for a similar position paying a princely “$400 


and a home.” At last the long awaited marriage could take place. The ¢cere- 
mony was held in Rochester in August 1899, and Nichols with his bride 
took up residence in two rooms in a boy’s dormitory at the Seminary early 
in September. 

The commercial department of Montpelier Seminary made a greater con- 
tribution to business education than might at first be imagined. There was 
no commercial training in the public schools of the region. The nearest 
business college was 45 miles away, a long distance at the turn of the cen- 
tury. The appointment gave Nichols a chance to assume full responsibility 
for a department and to introduce innovations. The instruction of spelling 
and office practice called for his early attention and in the process he dis- 
played the ingenuity and practical common sense that were later to become 
his trademarks. 

In the summer of 1900 a baby was born to the Nichols. The $50 a year 
raise in salary contained in the second year contract was not sufficient to 
make ends meet so Fred took on side line assignments including serving as 
bookkeeper for an insurance agency, insurance salesman, and instructor of 
a Y. M.C. A. evening course in bookkeeping. As if this schedule were not 
heavy enough, the zealous Mr. Nichols found time to take a home study 
course in accounting, to write for a bookkeeping journal, and to devise an 
insurance record system. His appointment as Vice-Principal in his third 
year at Montpelier Seminary attests to the fact that his regular school duties 
were never neglected under the pressure of his outside activities. 

From Montpelier, Nichols went to the Martin School in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania in 1902. This institution, originally set up by the Remington 
Typewriter Company for the training of typists, was reputed to be the 
largest shorthand school in the country. Nichols’ job was to organize book- 
keeping department so that the school could offer a dual program. With 
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typical energy, Nichols completed the organizational groundwork and then 
discharged his duties as instructor in both day and evening sessions of the 
school. On his “nights off” he taught accounting at the Y. M. C. A. School. 
In any other spare time available, he engaged in public accounting. 


TRANSFER TO PUBLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 


However, even the boundless Nichols energy and dedication proved no 
match for the problems of family living in Pittsburgh. Costs were high; 
housing was scarce; Mrs. Nichols’ health failed; and the big city pace was 
exhausting. The opportunity to teach at the Union Classical Institute of 
Schenectady, New York came as a most welcomed change. The shift also 
marked Nichols’ entrance into public secondary commercial education at a 
time when this type of training was in its formative stages. 

Nichols was quick to recognize the mistakes of the wholesale transplant- 
ing of the private business school program to the public high school. He 
realized that new conditions of instruction demanded new methods and 
materials. During his stay at Schenectady, Nichols succeeded in overcom- 
ing academic opposition, administrative confusion, and limited resources. 
He also found time for curriculum expansion and course experimentation. 


CITY DIRECTOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


In 1905 Nichols left Schenectady to assume the post of Director of Busi- 
ness Education for the City of Rochester, taking with him a rich and varied 
experience. He was charged with responsibility for organizing and develop- 
ing training programs in day and evening schools. He thus became the first 
city director of business education in the United States. 

The new director had to start at the bottom bucking academic prejudices, 
personnel problems, and equipment shortages. For one month he even had 
to teach typewriting without machines. However, by his second year of 
service at Rochester the program had been soundly launched and was run- 
ning smoothly. True to form the ever-restless Nichols was now ready to 
move again; this time to Rochester Business Institute, formerly Rochester 
Business University, the scene of his early introduction to business training. 

Nichols joined the R. B. I. with the rank of Associate Principal. He was 
responsible for general administration and supervision of instruction as well 
as for the development of a new Commercial Teacher Training Depart- 
ment. The new department was inspired by the great demand for business 
teachers. Practically no prospective teachers were receiving professional 
training. A few skill or subject matter courses taken at a private business 
school in the summer seemed to be the extent of the typical training re- 
ceived. In the R. B. I. program teacher trainees were to be taught in sep- 
arate classes, were to receive methods training, and were to obtain observa- 
tion and practice teaching experiences. In terms of placement and ultimate 
advancement of its graduates the program was a fine success, but the ex- 
pense of the small specialized operation proved too much for R. B. I. to 
support. After two years, in 1909 Nichols returned to his former post as 
Director of Business Education of Rochester. 
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STATE INSPECTOR OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


The fall of that same year saw Nichols once more on the move. He had 
been drafted to fill the post of State Inspector of Commercial Education. 
Here was a still larger challenge to be met and Nichols began by cutting 
through bureaucratic red tape to achieve direct contact with principals, 
supervisors, and teachers. There was no body of precedent to give direction. 
The Inspector’s job went far beyond making visitations. He wrote and rated 
Regents examinations, prepared syllabi, developed registration procedures 
for private business schools, clarified teacher certification requirements, 
helped to organize teacher training at Plattsburg State Normal School, and 
generally provided professional leadership among teacher groups. The job 
was made doubly difficult by the lack of any real power of enforcement 
available to the inspectors. 

Nichols was finally forced to resign from the post in 1911 due to illness. 
However, he was not to be idle for long. As soon as news of his resignation 
reached Rochester, Nichols was invited to return to his old job as Director 
of Business Education. He accepted the offer on condition that he be allowed 
to maintain a reduced personal schedule until his recuperation was com- 
pleted. 


RETURN TO ROCHESTER ~ 


The next six years at Rochester were marked by many Nichols-inspired 
innovations including city wide typewriting tests, cooperative part-time 
training, expanded night school business offerings, and junior high school 
business training. Nichols was also able to attract an unprecedented amount 
of interest and support from the business community, culminating in the 
appointment of an Advisory Committee by the Chamber of Commerce. In 
turn, the Advisory Committee paved the way for a pioneer office survey 
and for the detailed exploration of the stenographic standards actually used 
in business. 


DIRECTOR OF FEDERAL BOARD 
FOR COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


The passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 and the subsequent crea- 
tion of the Federal Board for Vocational Education marked the beginning 
of a new phase of Nichols’ remarkable career. He was appointed (Assist- 
ant) Director of the Board for Commercial Education adding another his- 
torical “first” to his string of professional attainments. The Board was re- 
sponsible for making surveys, investigations, and reports that would aid the 
states in the further development of vocational training. Certain funds were 
made available to subsidize part-time courses including commercial courses. 

Nichols’ service with the Board resulted in a series of bulletins that be- 
came extremely influential landmarks in the extension and improvement of 
business education. Among the most famous of these Bulletins were Organ- 
ization and Administration of Commercial Education — Bulletin No. 34 
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and Survey of Junior Commercial Occupations — Bulletin No. 54. He also 
completed field surveys, rendered special reports, studied rehabilitation 
methods abroad, participated in countless professional conferences in all 
parts of the country, served as Assistant Editor of Vocational Education 
Magazine, and prepared articles and speeches with a zeal that would nave 
taxed three lesser mortals. It was also during this period that Nichols served 
as President of the Eastern Commercial Teacher's Association and President 
of the Department of Business Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


STATE DIRECTOR OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


After three years of research, exploration, and general promotion of the 
interests of business education from the federal level, Nichols became in- 
trigued by the idea of returning to the state level to demonstrate how the 
changes that he had recommended could be implimented. His opportunity 
appeared in the form of an appointment as Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion of the state of Pennsylvania and he assumed that post in 1921. He pre- 
pared a new state syllabus for commercial education, completed a survey 
of business training in Philadelphia, stimulated renewed interest and sup- 
port of commercial teacher training in teacher’s colleges and universities, 
and conducted a great many regional and local conferences — all in a year 
and a half. His work in Pennsylvania was cut short by still another fresh 
professional challenge — the offer of an associate professorship in business 
education at the Harvard University Graduate School of Education. 


APPOINTMENT TO HARVARD 


Nichols’ own lack of professional training and academic degrees was very 
much on his mind as he waited for the confirmation of his Harvard appoint- 
ment and later as he tried to anticipate the attitudes of his new colleagues. 
However, there was no reason for concern. Harvard had chosen the man 
with the richest experience they could find and with the capability of devel- 
oping the courses and offering the educational leadership that was needed. 
As perennial Sccretary of the Faculty, as member and later chairman of the 
Scholarship Committee, and as a member of the Admissions Committee, 
Nichols was able to win new dignity for himself and encourage increased 
respect for the field that he represented. 

After he became established on the campus, Nichols found a number of 
outside activities to challenge his ever-restless, ever-curious energies. As a 
now-famous national expert, he was asked to conduct a number of. city 
school surveys including studies in Boston, Chicago, and Denver. He served 
as a part-time instructor at Simmons College, Boston. He also found time 
to complete writing Junior Business Training in 1922 and his highly suc- 
cessful and professionally significant Commercial Education in the High 
School came off the presses in 1933. After these works came Junior Busi- 
ness Training for Economic Living in 1936 and Secretariai Efficiency in 
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1939. Nichols served as consulting editor in business education for Amer- 
ican Book Company and later for McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Nichols also conducted research projects under the sponsorship of the 
National Office Management Association and the American Institute for 
Secretaries. In fact, his NOMA survey of office occupations led to the 
production of A New Conception of Office Practice in 1927. It was in 1932 
that Nichols began regularly contributing to the Journal of Business Edu- 
cation and established his now famous column called “Criticism, Comment, 
and Challenge.” For some thirty years Nichols spoke as the gadfly, ob- 
server, champion, and conscience of progressive business education. 

Even this tremendous array of professional activities was not sufficient to 
keep Nichols fully occupied. He also wrote catalogs for a number of private 
business schools, served as school trustee and treasurer of an investment 
corporation. His lifelong interest in the clarification of classroom and office 
performance standards made Nichols the logical man to lead in the develop- 
ment of National Clerical Ability Tests under the joint auspices of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education and the National Office Management 
Association, (1938). 


FORMAL RETIREMENT 


Nichols’ retirement from Harvard in 1944 resulted in little slackening of 
his pace. He at once embarked on a number of lecture assignments and also 
accepted the post of part-time Executive Secretary to the Massachusetts 
Board of College Authority, a body concerned with special problems re- 
lated to veteran education. Since schools had to be inspected and approved 
before veteran enrollments could be authorized, Nichols developed seven- 
teen criteria or standards to be applied by state inspectors. The nature of 
his work with the Board of College Authority brought Nichols into close 
contact with many business school operators in the state. His work with 
private business schools was called to the attention of an even larger aud- 
ience at the Eastern Commercial Teacher's Association convention of 1945. 
Ultimately, Nichols proposed the formation of Business Education Re- 
search Associates to render research, consulting, survey, and other services 
to a small number of selected private business school members. 

The first published fruits of the B.E.R.A. relationship were “the 
Nichols’ Reports,” consisting of twenty individual reports relating to a 
range of administrative problems marketed under the title, “A Management 
Service for Business Schools.” Other B. E. R. A. projects included three 
bulletins dealing with administration; three bulletins relating to instruction; 
and diverse individual reports covering “A Working Library for Business 
Schools,” “Advantages of Non-Profit Organization,” and “Transfer of 
Credits from Private Business Schools to Two-Year Colleges.” 

Nichols’ lifelong advocacy of improved professional standards in busi- 
ness education and his development of seventeen criteria for approval of 
vocational schools of Massachusetts combined to make him an ideal person 
to develop a plan for accreditation at the request of his B. E. R. A. associ- 
ates. His work resulted in the organization of the National Accreditation 
Authority for Private Business Schools under the sponsorship of the Busi- 
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ness Education Research Associates and the National Office Management 
Association. The process of accreditation which Nichols had championed 
was finally established in 1953 as the work of the Accrediting Commission 
for Business schools, an arm of the National Association and Council of 
Private Business Schools. 

The final assignment that Nichols performed for B. E.R. A. was the 
preparation of a promotional leaflet for private business school student re- 
cruiting that stressed the vital role of this type of school in the educational 
picture. After this job was done he left B. E. R. A. in 1951, rounding out 
56 years of continuous service to business education. However, even in his 
second retirement, Nichols was not one to remain idle. __ 

He continued to write his monthly column, to serve on consulting assign- 
ments, to work on a textbook revision, and to make limited professional 
appearances until the time of his death on June 1, 1954. And even in his 
absence the principles that he helped to establish, the organizational 
structures that he erected, the materials that he produced, and the direction 
and challenge that he provided, continue to serve in the furtherance of his 
consuming desire to see business training receive its rightful recognition 
and support as it continues to fill its vital national purpose. 


Dr. Fred C. Archer is Editor, Post High School Publications for the Gregg Publishing Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. He is a member of DPE. Dr. Archer has been a teacher of business 
subjects and has published articles and books in the field of business education. 
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DOROTHY ELIZABETH CRUNK 


The 1959 Research 
Award Study’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The Journal presents with pleasure a summary of the 1959 
Delta Pi Epsilon research award study. The winning study is published 
each year by fraternity policy in the Journal. Dr. Crunk’s study is in the 
field of teacher education, its objective being to provide a basis for develop- 
ment of effective teachers. Noteworthy among the findings are the list of 
qualifications of an effective teacher and the list of concepts for guiding the 
teacher trainee’s development towards attainment of these qualifications. 
Every teacher educator will find these two lists comprehensive, sound, and 
useful. 

Although Dr. Crunk has worked diligently to capture the essence of her 
study in this summary and the results of her effort are apparent, hers was a 
difficult task; for the original product is over a thousand pages in length. 
Comprehensiveness, penetration, and thoroughness are evident in the two 
volumes. 


E. A. D2 


Since teachers have the privilege of sharing in the fulfillment of man, 
teacher education has an important role in man’s development. Teachers 
are influenced by their own philosophy of life. However, that philosophy is 
shaped, amplified, and tempered by their conception of philosophy and 
methods of education as drawn from their own teachers and from their pro- 
fessional education. 

Teacher education consists of two major phases — its goals, and its 
methods for achieving these goals — undergirded by a philosophy of edu- 
cation and of teacher education. The goals of teacher education must be the 
attainment of those qualities, or attributes, or qualifications which make a 
teacher effective. The process of teacher education, then, is that of guiding 
the trainee to achieve those qualifications. Advancement of teacher educa- 
tion is dependent upon the continuous identification of the qualifications of 
an effective teacher and the means of development of those qualifications. 

That effective teaching is vital to the welfare and progress of mankind is 
commonly acknowledged, but qualifications basic to teaching effectiveness 
are not clearly identified nor generally accepted. Clear identification of ef- 
fective-teacher qualifications is necessary for sound direction of the pro- 
gram of teacher education. Importance of attributes may vary according to 
the teaching situation, but certain qualifications should be identifiable as a 
body to teachers as a group. 


ICrunk, Dorothy Elizabeth, Guiding the Teacher Trainee’s Develop t of the Qualifications of an 
Effective Teacher — With Special Application to the Business Teacher, Ed. D. dissertation, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, 1959, 1143 pp. 


2For this manuscript Dr. Earl A. Dvorak, Indiana University, served as a consulting editor, working 
closely with the author in preparation of the manuscript. P.G.H. 
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Educators and laymen are critical of the teacher education program’s re- 
sults in guiding the development of trainees. The best practices are not 
widely known; practices are often inadequate or ineffective. 

Analysis of informed thought of individuals and groups recognized as 
leaders in the profession of teaching should furnish a basis for a valid list 
of qualifications for teaching effectiveness and of concepts for guiding the 
trainees in gaining the desired results. A study of current best thought in 
special fields of education should furnish similar information for those 
fields. 


THE PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


This problem was a study of progressive guidance, counseling, and eval- 
uation of students in teacher education for attainment of those qualifica- 
tions (knowledges, skills, abilities, and personal qualities) important to ef- 
fectiveness of a teacher, with special reference to the business teacher. 

The plan of the study called for (1) establishing a frame of reference, 
drawn from the researcher’s background and from analysis of professional 
education literature; (2) developing a list, synthesized from current best 
thought, of qualifications important to effectiveness of a teacher; (3) ap- 
plying this list to the business teacher; (4) framing a list of concepts of 
guiding, counseling, and evaluating students in teacher education for 
achievement of desired qualifications; and (5) applying these concepts to 
business teacher education. Each qualification and each concept named 
was discussed separately and supported by reason and by quotations from 
authorities in education. The qualifications and concepts formulated were 
compared to those desirable for the business teacher, in order to identify 
qualifications and concepts distinguishable for business teachers. 

Principal outcomes of this study were (a) a list of qualifications desirable 
for an effective teacher and an effective business teacher; and (b) a list of 
concepts pertaining to guiding, counseling, and progressively evaluating 
teacher trainees toward attainment of the qualifications of an effective 
teacher and an effective business teacher. 

This study pertains to teacher education in only those colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States having a primary interest in teacher education 
including business teacher education. Data from other disciplines were 
used, however, if found applicable to the elements of this problem. The 
study was not concerned with teachers of college level except as the quali- 
fications and the concepts of guidance, counseling, and evaluation apply to 
teachers in general. No separate emphasis or treatment was given to the 
graduate program of education or of business teacher education, nor was 
each area of business education considered separately. 

Sources of data included mainly books, pamphlets, and research reports, 
since these sources seemed more productive of information related to the 
problem, rather than literature of a periodical nature. Because the philoso- 
phy of teacher education and of business teacher education tends to change 
considerably over a period of years, research studies and professional liter- 
ature published before approximately 1945 were not included in this study. 
Earlier studies were referred to only if they appeared to make a valuable 
contribution to the solution of this problem. 
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NATURE OF QUALIFICATIONS 


Good teachers cannot and should not be identical. Qualifications of an 
effective teacher cannot be achieved in equal degree by all aspirants to the 
profession. It is, in fact, desirable that a teacher pursue the special interests 
and abilities that mark his individuality. Each teacher’s unique combina- 
tion of professional qualities and competencies determines his degree of ef- 
fectiveness. The strength of certain of his characteristics may promote his 
strength as a teacher despite the weakness of other of his professional at- 
tributes. On the other hand, the presence of only one negative quality or the 
absence of an important positive one, such as respect for the individual, 
may materially affect the teacher’s degree of success. 

Qualities to be sought by the teacher are tempered by time, place, and 
situation. The values and needs of society largely determine the objectives 
of its schools. Values and needs change somewhat as the community — 
local, national, and world-wide — changes. ~ 

Some of the attributes important to teacher effectiveness are general in 
nature, perhaps even overlapping with attributes desirable for those in 
other professions. This generality does not make these qualifications or 
their identification any the less significant, however, than are qualifications 
of a more special character. Some attributes or competencies should be 
possessed by all teachers; additional qualifications or more emphasis on 
particular qualifications may be required by the distinct nature of the situ- 
ation. 

A broad conception of the effective teacher should include: (1) those 
qualifications which should be possessed by any well-educated person, (2) 
those which should be possessed by any teacher, and (3) those additional 
qualifications required by the teacher’s area of specialization. Some quali- 
fications undoubtedly relate more closely to one particular type of teacher 
responsibility than do other qualifications. Qualifications may be grouped, 
therefore, into several classifications, although perhaps somewhat arbitra- 
rily and somewhat loosely. 

Types of qualifications of a teacher probably affect each other in varying 
degrees, so some overlapping is both necessary and desirable. One cannot 
distinguish definitely between professional and professionally related abili- 
ties, and one cannot separate such personal qualities as values, attitudes, 
physical characteristics, and mental characteristics from behavior. Ade- 
quacy in a personal quality may largely influence proficiency in regard 
to some other qualification, such as an ability. It is the composite of qual- 
ities, however, which probably determines the all-around effectiveness of 
the teacher. 


The following definitions describe the nature of classifications used 
throughout this study. 

Professional qualifications identify those qualifications which pertain 
principally to activities of the teacher in direct relation with his students 
in directing their learning. 

Professionally related qualifications identify those qualifications which 
pertain to professional activities of the teacher in relation with associates 
other than students enrolled in his courses. 
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General education qualifications identify those qualifications impor- 


tant to all people in the process of day-to-day living in our American 
society. 


Personal qualifications identify those personal attributes which deter- 


mine the response pattern of the individual and its reception in relation- 
ship with other individuals. 


Ideas of professional associations concerned with teacher education were 
sought through literature to formulate an inclusive list of qualifications im- 
portant to an effective teacher. 


THE FINDINGS: LIST OF QUALIFICATIONS 


OF AN EFFECTIVE TEACHER 


Professional Qualifications of an Effective Teacher 


Philosophy and Objectives: 


FUNCTIONING PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION — Positive, 
consistent, and well-defined functioning philosophy of education 
which is continuously evolving in relation to our society 

SOUND OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION — Sound, well-defined, 
consistent, self-formulated, continuously refined and applied objec- 
jectives of education 

SOUND SUBJECT OBJECTIVES — Sound, well-defined, consist- 
ent, self-formulated, continuously refined and applied subject ob- 
jectives, consistent with total pattern of educational objectives 


Subject Matter: 
4. KNOWLEDGE AND ABILITY — Broad, deep subject-matter 


knowledge and ability in each special field of knowledge of major 
teaching interest 

RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER FIELDS — Proficiency in relating 
special field of knowledge to other fields and to world culture 
RELATIONSHIP TO STUDENT NEEDS — Proficiency in relat- 
ing special field of knowledge to needs and developmental levels of 
students 


Hereditary and Environmental Forces: 
7. PRINCIPLES AND PROCESSES OF GROWTH AND DEVEL- 


OPMENT — Comprehension of principles and processes of growth 

and development and their behavioral and educational significance 

a. Functioning and regulation of fundamental organic structures 
and processes 

b. Sequence, timing, force, and influence of fundamental organic 
growth patterns and common developmental tasks and needs 

c. Self-image and goals in the present situation 

d. Particular continuity and uniqueness of each individual 
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EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT — 
Knowledge and understanding of familial, educational, and cultural 
environments and their behavioral and educational significance 
a. Past experience 
b. Present environment 

(1) Immediate and world-wide cultural forces 

(2) Group structures, processes, and roles 
INTERDEPENDENCE OF GROWTH AND ENVIRONMENT 
— Knowledge and understanding of interdependence and interac- 
tion of aspects of heredity, growth, and environment 


Professional Understandings and Abilities: 


10. 


13. 


LEARNING PRINCIPLES — Proficiency in stimulating most ef- 
fective performance through use of learning principles, such as mo- 
tivation, multisensory stimulation, structuring, experience, practice 
and application, balance of freedom and security, differential treat- 
ment, and success experiences . 


OBSERVATIONS AND RECORDS — Proficiency in continuous 

observation, selection, collection, organization, and recording of 

pertinent descriptions and information about past experience, pres- 

ent situation, and aspirations that have been and are shaping be- 

haviors, interests, and development of individuals and of classroom 

groups 

EVALUATION OF AIMS, PERFORMANCE, AND ACHIEVE- 

MENT — Proficiency in evaluating educational aims, professional 

performance, pupil capacity and progress, and pupil achievement 

and applying results intelligently in improvement of teaching-learn- 

ing experiences 

a. Application of principles of evaluation 

b. Selection, use, and interpretation of standardized tests 

c. Construction, use, and interpretation of tests and related evalua- 
tive devices 

d. Intelligent use of results of evaluation 


INTERRELATION OF FACTS AND PRINCIPLES — Proficien- 

cy in interrelating pertinent facts about a student with selected 

scientific principles of human development and principles of learn- 

ing to interpret and appraise adjustment and behavior and form in- 

telligent tentative hypotheses for helping the student master his 

developmental tasks and meet his needs 

a. Recognition of strengths, limitations, contradictions, and omis- 
sions in data, contradictory behavior of students, and opposing 
influences which point to problem situations 

b. Making of valid diagnosis of meaning of a situation in relation 
to developmental tasks, needs, and problems of students, distin- 
guishing between severe maladjustments and common temporary 
developmental problems or emotional upsets 

c. Understanding of how and how soon various combinations of 
factors may be expected to lead to new behaviors and attitudes, 
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14. 


15. 


preventing or correcting undesirable behaviors, and encouraging 
desirable behaviors 

d. Checking of hypotheses by use of an organizing framework of ex- 
planatory principles of development and behavior, testing for 
contradicting, oversimplified, biased, or insufficiently supported 
interpretations 


STUDY AND RESEARCH — Proficiency in timely location, in- 
terpretation, evaluation, and application in teaching of results of 
study and research related to teacher’s tasks 
MATERIALS AND RESOURCES — Proficiency in selecting and 
utilizing materials and resources from cultural heritage, school, 
community, social and physical environment to design, develop, 
and guide curricular experiences for significant application toward 
objectives 
a. Discriminate selection and utilization of materials and resources 
b. Work with school personnel, specialists, parents, and community 
agencies in own and other areas or fields of learning in solution 
of problems 


Interrelations with Students: 


16. 


CLASSROOM INTERACTION WITH STUDENTS — Proficien- 
cy in implementing philosophy and objectives, adapting to shifting 
conditions, and interacting with students to provide in classroom 
wholesome and inspirational climate and stimulating articulated 
learning experiences most beneficial to optimum wholesome growth 
and development in our culture 

GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING — Proficiency in guiding and 
counseling students in self-evaluation and self-understanding, solv- 
ing problems, meeting developmental needs, and in educational and 
vocational planning 


Professional Values and Understandings: 


18. 


VALUES AND UNDERSTANDINGS — Professional values and 

understandings, revealed in classroom and out, promoting student's 

mental health and optimum development in fulfillment of values of 

our democratic society 

a. Respect and esteem for every student as a unique, understand- 
able, educable, and inherently valuable person with right to all 
help that can be given him in achievement of his best develop- 
ment 

b. Sensitivity to student needs 

c. Ethics governing all dealings with students and parents and safe- 
guarding use of all information about individuals 


Professionally Related Qualifications of an Effective Teacher 


1. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION — Functional under- 
standing of the American system of education, including its devel- 
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opment, organization, financial support, controls, purposes, pro- 

grams, strengths, problems, weaknesses, issues 

INTERRELATION OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY — Func- 

tional, democratic competence (based on clearly formulated social 

and educational philosophy) in interpreting and interrelating devel- 

opment, values, and welfare of students with values and welfare of 

community, nation, and world 

a. Communication between school and society — community, na- 
tion, world 

b. Communication between teacher and school patrons — student, 
parent, layman 


CREATIVE, ETHICAL, CONTRIBUTIVE BEHAVIOR — Cre- 
ative, ethical, contributive, educationally sound behavior in profes- 
sional activities with students, colleagues, committees, department, 
staff, administration, board, and professional organizations 
a. Intensive study, evaluation, and reporting of current trends, tén- 
dencies, practices, changes, and problems of educational concern 
b. Active professional participation on local, state, and national 
levels in professional activities dealing with major issues, prob- 
lems, trends, and practices affecting education 
c. Responsiveness to professional ethics and standards 
d. Collaboration with colleagues and students in in-service activ- 
ities, group activities, special duty work, and class activities, to 
contribute to effective operation of the entire school program 
and continual improvement and development of it, including: 
(1) Organizational policies and plans 
(2) Objectives, program, curriculum, evaluation, plant 
(3) Utilization of relationships of other -areas or fields of learn- 
ing 
(4) Guidance of student activities 
(5) Public service 
(6) Records and intraschool communication 


General Education Qualifications of an Effective Teacher 


1. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES — Knowledge, understanding, 
and ability in fundamental processes and in activities of learning 
and problem solving 
a. Proficiency in two-way process of communication of thought 
and feeling 
(1) Read, observe, and listen understandingly and rapidly, an- 
alyzing, interpreting, and assessing accuracy of information 
from people, press, cinema, radio, and television 
(2) Express clearly, correctly, effectively, and pleasingly in 
writing, giving consideration to (a) ideas, (b) vocabulary, 
(c) construction, (d) organization, (e) grammar, (f) punc- 
tuation, and (g) spelling 
(3) Express clearly, correctly, effectively, and pleasingly orally, 
giving consideration to (a) grammar; (b) vocabulary; (c) 
construction; (d) organization; (e) ideas; (f) voice quality, 
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clarity, variety, range, tone; and (g) diction, articulation 
(4) Use proficiently common tools or machines of communica- 


tion 
b. Mathematical ability 
c. Study, work, and problem-solving skills and habits 
d. Usable acquaintance with sources of reliable information 


2. PERSONAL GROWTH — Proficiency in effecting desirable per- 


sonal growth 

. Personal philosophy and objectives 

. Personal attributes — physical, mental, spiritual 

. Social, civic, and economic intelligence 

. Educational knowledges and understandings 
(1) Major fields of learning 
(2) Current conditions and happenings 

e. Special aptitudes and interests 

f. Occupation or profession 

g. Positive use of leisure 


APPROACH TO GROUP LIVING — Democratic and thought- 
ful approach, as follower and leader, to effective group living, using 
contributing citizenship in local, state, and national groups as basis 


for wider loyalty to world society 


a. Responsible understanding of democratic principles and values, 
forces, structures, processes, behaviors, strengths, weaknesses, 


problems 


(1) Respect for proper balance between individual and group 


rights and interdependence of individual and society 


(2) Understanding of democratic freedom and responsibility, 
including (a) belief in improvement of man and society 
through initiative of man, alone and in groups; (b) belief 
in maximum participation and maximum productivity; and 


(c) desire to reduce variances and alleviate tensions 


(3) Genuine respect, friendliness, concern for one’s fellow men, 
including (a) belief in the unique worth of the individual 
personality, and (b) respect for dignity and worth of all 


peoples and all nations 


(4) Understanding of our cultural, social, economic, and gov- 
ernmental groups and institutions and their relations to our 
lives, with perceptions including (a) family and home, (b) 
religious groups, (c) schools, (d) governmental bodies, and 


(e) economic institutions 


b. Responsible understanding of major conditions, problems, and 
issues facing the community, state, and nation as part of a world 


society 


INTERNATIONAL INTELLIGENCE—International intelligence 
based on analysis of effective use of interrelations of man and his 


environment for welfare of all mankind 


a. Understanding of human culture and knowledge as enriched and 
advanced by contributions and influences of various peoples of 


the world 
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(1) Philosophies underlying cultures of mankind, formulations 
of governments, and other important events 
1 (2) Universality of religion — spiritual resources, insights, 
values 
(3) Contributions of our nation and of other nations to human 
culture and knowledge 
(4) Basics of major fields of learning 
b. Understanding of interrelations and integration of disciplines, 
people, and problems 
c. Understanding of current world conditions and problems 
(1) Current sociological, physiological, and psychological man- 
ifestations and ramifications 
(2) Economic factors 
(3) Political factors 
(4) Natural environment 


(5) Scientific and technological developments ~ 
(6) International organizations, problems, and issues of world 
peace 


Personal Qualifications of an Effective Teacher 


1. EDUCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL PURPOSE 
a. Educational zeal 
b. Professional zeal 
(1) Conviction of worth of profession 
(2) Goal of ever-increasing knowledge and understanding in 
field of specialization 
(3) Dedication to service beyond duty 
2. EFFECTIVE WORK ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR ae 
Punctuality, speed, accuracy BY 
. Industry, steadiness, persistence 
Concentration, application, purposefulness 
. Self-confidence, decisiveness 
Conscientiousness, trustworthiness, sense of individual respon- 
sibility 
f. Scientific approach to problem solving 
3. EFFECTIVE MENTAL QUALITIES, CAPACITIES, AND 
ABILITIES 
a. Intellectual capacity and ability 
b. Ability in critical inquiry, analysis, and prompt, decisive action 
(1) Ability to generalize, synthesize, and utilize experiences and 
fields of learning in problem-solving situations 
(2) Cémmon sense judgment, discrimination 
c. Ability to analyze and assess thinking scientifically and open- 
mindedly to arrive at value judgments 
i (1) Thinking of others 
(2) Own thinking, beliefs, controlling life values; reasons for 
them 
d. Creativity and ingenuity in expression and in adjusting to unique 
elements of situations; resourcefulness 
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. EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP AND FOLLOWERSHIP QUALI- 
TIES AND ABILITIES 
a. Ability democratically to lead and follow pupils, colleagues, and 
public, furthering their development of initiative and responsi- 
bility 
b. Cooperation with peers, superiors, and subordinates 
c. Loyalty to ones to whom responsible 
POSITIVE DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
a. Intellectual freedom, integrity, zeal, curiosity, alertness, enthus- 
iasm 
(1) Cultivation of interests 
(2) Interest in current affairs 
(3) Adaptability and creativity in providing a satisfying and 
improving physical environment 
b. Democratic approach to problem solving 
Faith in dignity and worth of the individual 
. Sensitive appreciation and creativity in recognizing and expres- 
sing goodness and beauty 
e. Reflective commitment to action guided by ethical, moral, and 
spiritual values 
f. Self-direction, resourcefulness, initiative, ingenuity 
(1) Self-discipline 
(2) Feeling of security, belonging, personal moral worth and 
usefulness 
(3) Functionally sound attitude toward personal improvement 
DESIRABLE SOCIAL QUALITIES AND COMPETENCE 
a. Understanding skill in social etiquette 
b. Social confidence and ease 
c. Effective human relations based on: 
(1) Sensitiveness to motives, feelings, and needs of others; un- 
derstanding 
(2) Patience, consideration, tolerance, empathy, kindness 
(3) Social stability and adaptability 
(4) Graciousness, respect, friendliness, courtesy 
(5S) Personal warmth, charm, enthusiasm, animation 
d. Emotional poise and control 
ATTRACTIVE PERSONAL TRAITS 
a. Personal cleanliness and freshness (grooming) 
b. Tasteful and appropriate dress, hair styling, make-up 
c. Careful physical bearing 
d. Cheerful appearance 
e. Freedom from distasteful mannerisms 
MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HEALTH AND MAKE-UP 
a. Mental and emotional balance and maturity 
b. Physical health and vitality 
(1) Freedom from physical or health defects or illness which 
might be serious handicap in teaching, such as: (a) speech, 
hearing, sight defects; epilepsy; disfigurement of a type 
which might cause adverse student reaction; (b) disposition 
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toward ill health; and (c) breath, complexion, teeth, weight 
(2) Vitality, energy, stamina, vigor 
(3) Habits of healthful physical living 
c. Motor ability 
(1) Walk 
(2) Posture 
(3) Movement 
d. Voice 


THE FINDINGS: QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Study and research show that those qualifications important to a teacher 
generally are important to a business teacher. In addition to knowledges 
and competencies common to all teachers, however, he requires specialized 
knowledge of business education and of his particular subject within busi- 
ness education. He needs also particular competencies peculiar to the area 
with which he is working, permitting him to teach by example of mastery 
and to contribute through leadership to improvement within the area. 

Among qualifications which appear to have special applicability to the 
business teacher are the following: 

1. Business teachers need understanding of business procedures and 
practices from the service point of view — that of furnishing 
goods and services to the consumer. 


2. Business teachers of shorthand, typewriting, and other office skills 
need special knowledge of principles of learning in relation to 
building skill. 

3. Business teachers need special knowledge of business machines 
and equipment, both as to manipulation and repair. 


Vocational competency is named by some as having special application 
to the business teacher, who should demonstrate competence in the skills 
and knowledges of business. However, mastery of his teaching field is an 
important qualification for any teacher, and mastery should include voca- 
tional competency. 

Possibly only in regard to the three factors named above do studies deal- 
ing with special factors related to effectiveness of the business teacher indi- 
cate distinguishing factors. Any teacher must be able to apply the various 
qualifications to his own teaching field. In having to apply the qualifications 
to his own field, then, the business teacher is not unique; he is unique only in 
manner of application. 


NATURE OF CONCEPTS FOR GUIDING 
THE TEACHER TRAINEE’S DEVELOPMENT 


After the qualifications important to an effective teacher have been ascer- 
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tained, the equally important and difficult problem remains of guiding the 
teacher trainee’s development of these qualifications. It is the task of teacher 
education to determine the degree to which the teacher candidate or pro- 
spective candidate possesses at the time of entrance into the teacher educa- 
tion program each qualification of an effective teacher, the possibility the 
student has of developing the necessary qualifications, and the manner in 
which the student can gain maximum development of those qualifications 
in the least amount of time. 

The student’s weaknesses, strengths, and special interests must be deter- 
mined in order to have a valid starting point for his developmental program. 
Because personal and general education weaknesses will handicap the 
trainee’s professional growth, they should be given immediate considera- 
tion. Because of gradation in difficulty of learning experiences, because 
some professional understandings and behaviors are of such nature that 
maturation is necessary for understanding to take place, and because of 
length of time required for attainment of some important professional qual- 
ifications, professional experiences, too, should begin for the trainee as soon 
as is feasible. This kind of plan enables the trainee to reach nearer maxi- 
mum, rather than minimum, development. 

The program for teacher education should be so integrated, then, that 
the trainee may start immediately on a developmental program selected by 
himself and counselor or counselors and meaningful to him and to all others 
involved as leading toward attainment of the qualifications of an effective 
teacher. Guidance should be continuous, but leading increasingly toward 
self-direction. Experiences should be determined by sound analysis and 
integrative planning by those involved with various facets of the program. 

The process of guiding the trainee’s development of the qualifications of 
an effective teacher does not contain a number of isolated and separate 
steps. An activity may contribute to the completion of a number of steps, 
although each step or element may emphasize a particular purpose or proc- 
ess, which contributes finally to the major purpose or process of guiding 
the trainee in gaining the qualifications of an effective teacher. 

The list of concepts named in this report as important to the entire proc- 
ess of guiding the trainee’s development was framed by selection, analysis, 
and synthesis of ideas from publications of associations concerned with 
teacher education and supported by further authority and by reason. 

Some of the concepts presented as desirable for guiding the development 
of the effective teacher may be pertinent as well to development iri another 
profession or vocation. They are professionally unique inasmuch as they 
are important as a body, in our time and in our culture, to education of a 
teacher rather than to members of another vocation or profession. They are 
general in nature to the extent that they are adaptable to developmental 
level or subject area. 

The classifications used are not meant to imply precise and clear-cut lines 
of demarcation among the qualifications. Interrelation and integration of 
the various parts of teacher education are indisputable and necessary — in 
fact, desirable. However, some form of workable classification is helpful to 
emphasis of various phases of teacher education and to implementation of 
the concepts for those phases. The following definitions describe the nature 
of classifications used in this study. 
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Philosophy and objectives for guiding the trainee — Concepts which 
pertain to the underlying values, principles, and goals which guide the 
direction of the entire program of teacher education and its parts. 


Recruitment counseling for teacher education — Concepts which per- 
tain principally to contact with the prospective student who might be 
interested in teaching, and to guidance, counseling, and evaluation of that 
student for wise selection of vocation. 


Admission, program counseling, registration, and orientation — Con- 
cepts which pertain to the process of admitting the student to the college 
and to teacher education, providing evaluation and counsel for his first 
selection of learning experiences, registering him for experiences selected, 
and orienting him to college and to teacher education. 


Qualities and kinds of developmental experiences — Concepts which 
pertain to the nature of learning experiences of orientative, develop- 
mental, preventive, and remedial nature through which the teacher 
trainee can best achieve the qualifications of an effective teacher which 
are named in the third chapter of this research report. 


Selection of developmental experiences — Concepts which pertain to 
the planning and counseling process through which counselor and teach- 
er trainee select those learning experiences which will enable the trainee 
to best achieve the qualifications of an effective teacher. 


Progressive evaluation in teacher education — Concepts which per- 
tain to the entire process of evaluation of the trainee’s achievement and 
progress, primarily for wise guidance of his educational plan and re-eval- 
uation of his professional choice. 


Withdrawal, certification, placement, and follow-up—Concepts which 
pertain to the trainee’s completion of or withdrawal, at least temporarily, 
from the teacher education program and his adjustment to the new situa- 
tion. 


Organization for guiding the trainee’s development — Concepts which 
pertain to the basic structure of the program of teacher education with 
emphasis on concepts of organization, records, and communication 
which best facilitate guiding the teacher trainee’s development of the 
qualifications of an effective teacher. 


THE FINDINGS: LIST OF CONCEPTS FOR 
GUIDING THE TRAINEE’S DEVELOPMENT 


Ideas expressed in literature by professional associations concerned with 
teacher education were used to formulate an inclusive list of concepts im- 
portant to guiding the teacher trainee’s development of the qualifications 
of an effective teacher. 
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Concepts Pertaining to Philosophy and Objectives for Guiding the Teacher 
Trainee 


USE OF ALL REASONABLE RESOURCES — All reasonable 
high-quality human and physical resources of the teacher education 
program should be integrated and their maximum use facilitated to 
guide greatest possible attainment by all trainees of effective-teacher 
goals of the program. 

WELFARE OF TRAINEE, YOUTH, AND PROFESSION — 
Teacher education should guard the welfare of trainee, American 
school youth, and the teaching profession. 

CONTINUOUS AND INTEGRATED PROCESS — Guiding the 
trainee’s development is a continuous and integrated process extend- 
ing from pre-college recruitment counseling through follow-up after 
professional placement and providing for immediate and long-range 
personal, social, and professional needs of the trainee. 
PLANNING BY TRAINEE AND PERSONNEL — Planning and 
measurement of the trainee’s maximum and continuous desirable 
self-direction and personal, social, and professional growth should 
be shared by trainee and all college personnel with whom the trainee 
works. 

SOUND BASIS FOR PROGRAM — The development of each 
trainee should be guided on a sound basis of scientific thought and 
research, with continuous study carried on to evaluate and improve 
the program in parts and as a whole. 


Concepts Pertaining to Recruitment Counseling for Teacher Education 


Philosophy, Definition, and Purposes: 


tN 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE ACTIVITY—Recruitment for teach- 
er education is a professional service activity of providing young 
adults and those concerned wiih vocational and educational plans 
of young adults with timely information, counseling, and orientative 
and exploratory experience needed to guide into the teaching pro- 
fession those whose attributes indicate that teaching appears to be 
the wisest vocational choice, both personally and professionally. 
RIGHT TO UNDERTAKE TEACHER EDUCATION — Any in- 
dividual who has the desire and reasonable possibility of becoming 
a good teacher should be permitted to undertake teacher education. 
PROFESSIONAL, SOCIAL, AND STUDENT WELFARE—Pro- 
fessional, social, and student welfare should be constant considera- 
tions in recruitment for teacher education. 
RECRUITMENT COUNSELING PURPOSES—Recruitment for 
teacher education should help high school students and others with 
interest in teaching to: 
a. Achieve intelligent selection of vocational goal as nearly as pos- 
sible by relating personal attributes to vocational requirements 
and opportunities; 
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b_ Prepare toward later educational and professional goal; 
c. Gain orientatively helpful information about college of possible 
choice. 


Criteria: 


5. 


QUALIFICATIONS AS GUIDES TO DECISION — Evaluation 
of his possession of those qualifications of an effective teacher which 
are important at entrance to college and to teacher education should 
guide the decision of whether or not the student can successfully 
complete the teacher education program and gain the qualifications 
of an effective teacher. 


Evaluation: 


6. 


KINDS OF EVALUATION — All of the student’s attributes im- 
portant to his success in attairiing the qualifications of an effective 
teacher should be evaluated by best possible means, even if existing 
tools of measurement are not precise. 

MEANS OF EVALUATION — As many and as varied means of 
evaluation of the prospective teacher education candidate’s attri- 
butes should be used as contribute to a sound decision as to advis- 
ability of his candidacy. 

INTERPRETATION OF EVALUATION — Advisability of en- 
trance into teacher education should be determined by student and 
recruitment personnel by the pattern of the student’s qualifications 
rather than by any one attribute, unless that attribute is important 
enough to determine alone decisively the student’s inadequacy. 


Organization: 


ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING—Organization for recruit- 
ment counseling for teacher education should be such as best facil- 
itates (1) timely, long-term, continuous, and integrated planning 
for well-defined and clearly understood recruitment philosophy and 
objectives, and (2) implementation in relation to needs of prospec- 
tive students and of the teaching profession and in harmony with the 
entire teacher education program. 

PERSONNEL — All college and high school recruitment counsel- 
ing personnel who are directly involved with some phase of the re- 
cruitment counseling program should be represented in recruitment 
planning. 

RECORDS — All records should be carefully planned, organized, 
and maintained and should be speedily accessible to serve the goals 
of recruitment counseling. 

COMMUNICATION — Preparation and routing of all recruit- 
ment information should be well planned to assure that prospective 
students receive best possible information and influence and that all 
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concerned with the program receive all necessary communication 
rapidly. and without duplication. 


Follow-up: 


53. 


REVIEW OF PROGRAM — All phases of the program of recruit- 

ment counseling for teacher education should be reviewed yearly, 

or more frequently as needed, by all personnel of high school and 

college involved with the program, in order to determine: 

a. Adequacy of recruitment program and evaluation criteria; 

b. Need for improvement of individual and group readiness for 
college entrance. 


Concepts Pertaining to Guiding the Teacher Trainee’s Admission, 
Programming, Registration, and Orientation. ? 


Admission Philosophy and Objectives: 


1. 


ADMISSION TO TEACHER EDUCATION ON ENTRANCE 
TO COLLEGE — Admission to teacher education should begin 
with the student’s entrance into college or as soon as possible there- 
after. 

ADMISSION BASED ON QUALIFICATIONS AND POTENTI- 
ALITIES — Admission to teacher education should be based on 
valid evidence of a reasonable possibility that the student possesses 
characteristics and capacities adequate to attain the qualifications 
of an effective teacher. 

TENTATIVE ADMISSION — Where doubt exists about advis- 
ability of admission, admission should be tentative or probationary, 
with reason and remedial requirements made clear to the student as 
early as possible. 

OBLIGATION FOR REDIRECTION — If a student is definitely 
unsuited for teaching, as finally determined by more than one re- 
sponsible individual, the college has the obligation to help him 
understand his unsuitability at the earliest possible time and guide 
him in seeking a more suitable occupation. 

ADMISSION OF TRANSFER STUDENT — A transfer student 
should be admitted to the teacher education program if he possesses 
qualifications required of other candidates on the same educational 
level. 


Admission Procedure: 


6. 


REPRESENTATIVE ADMISSION COMMITTEE — A represen- 
tative admission committee, guided by the information gained about 
each student during recruitment counseling, should direct the de- 
velopment, implementation, and periodic review of a flexible pro- 
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gram of admission which fulfills its part of a continuous, coordi- 
nated program of teacher education. 

CONFERENCE AND EVALUATION — Where distance per- 
mits, the college may require prospective students to visit the cam- 
pus for conferences with admission personnel, faculty adviser, and 
counselor to participate in evaluation and planning procedures as 
directed. 

CENTRAL ADMISSIONS OFFICE —A central admissions of- 
fice should carry out admission plans, assembling needed admission 
data on appropriate forms, answering all communication related to 
admission, taking other action for admission in ha:mony with col- 
lege and teacher education philosophy and programs, and notifying 
student and personnel concerned of action taken. 
COMMUNICATION OF ADMISSION DATA — Admission data 
about the student should be sent promptly after his admission to the 
student’s counselors for use in guidance of the student, and timely 
admission and registration instructions should be sent to the student. 


Enrollment: 


10. 


11. 


PROGRAM COUNSELING — Program counseling procedures 
should provide students with basically permanent outstanding 
teacher counselors who will help students select on the basis of ade- 
quate data developmental experiences related to their needs and 
their personal and professional goals and who will stimulate up- 
growth of the developmental program in relation to the students’ 
needs. 

REGISTRATION PROCESS — A central registration committee 
should conduct an orderly, speedy, and accurate registration process 
and should provide convenient, well-organized registration records 
and timely, complete, accurate, and clear communication contribut- 
ing to the philosophy, objectives, and procedures of the entire 
teacher education program. 


Orientative Experiences: 


12. 


14. 


ADJUSTMENT TO COLLEGE SITUATION — Orientative ex- 
periences should enable the teacher trainee to adjust personally, 
socially, educationally, and professionally to the college situation so 
as to receive maximum benefit with least possible waste of time and 
effort. 

PROVISION FOR DIFFERING NEEDS — Orientative experi- 
ences should be flexible in kind and time to provide most effectively 
for differing kinds and degrees of orientation need of individuals 
and of groups. 

INTEGRATION WITH ENTIRE PROGRAM — Orientative ex- 
periences should be integrated within themselves and with the entire 
program of teacher education, helping to achieve with least possible 
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waste of time, money, and effort the objectives of personal, general 
education, and professional development of the teacher trainee. 
FACULTY AND STUDENT PARTICIPATION — The program 
of orientative experience should be understood by all college per- 
sonnel and students and participated in by them to the extent that 
they can contribute to the purposes of the program. 
EVALUATION OF EXPERIENCES — Orientative experiences 
should be evaluated periodically in relation to their purposes and to 
the purposes of the entire teacher education and college programs. 


Concepts Pertaining to Qualities and Kinds of Developmental 
Experiences for the Teacher Trainee 


PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING — Principles of learning, includ- 
ing the following, should help guide the planning of learning exper- 
iences for the teacher trainee: 

a. Behavior changes only as an individual’s perceptual field 
changes. 

b. Learning effectiveness increases when the student relates his 
learning experiences to his immediate and/or long-term per- 
sonal, educational, and professional goals. 

c. Experiences should vary in quantity, kind, duration, and repeti- 
tion to provide for individual differences in degree of successful 
reaction to a situation. 

d. Experiences should be reasonable in relation to the learner's 
present strengths and limitations, going from simple to complex 
and from known to unknown at a pace at which he can compre- 
hend and expect success. 

e. Learning experiences requiring thinking, creativity, and applica- 
tion and relating to all major qualifications of an effective teacher 
should be an integral part of instruction, enabling the student to 
try new learnings and make them part of his overt behavior. 

f. Learning experiences should be integrated and continuous, facil- 
itating the learner’s ability to see the relationship of unknown to 
known and of one factor to another. 

g. Evaluation should be an integral part of the experience program, 
providing for reinforcement of learning through knowledge of 
results. 

PERSONNEL AND FACILITIES — The teacher education pro- 

gram should provide all reasonable personnel and facilities neces- 

sary to aid the student to attain optimum desirable personal growth 
and professional stature. 

WELFARE OF CHILDREN — Welfare of children involved in a 

practice situation should help guide selection of developmental ex- 

periences for the student in teacher education. 

FLEXIBLE, INTEGRATED PROGRAM — The teacher educa- 

tion program should be flexible, continuous, progressive, and inte- 

grated, providing from entrance through follow-up guided, high- 
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quality, differentiated class and extraclass experiences conducive to 
each teacher trainee’s optimum development as a person, a student, 
and a teacher. 


Concepts Pertaining to Selection of Developmental Experiences 


1. CONTINUOUS, MUTUAL RELATIONSHIP — Program coun- 
seling for teacher education is a continuous, mutual relationship 
between counselor and student, concerned with all phases of the 
student’s life and having as its major purpose guidance of the stu- 
dent’s maximum personal, educational, and professional develop- 
ment. 

2. STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY — The student should assume re- 
sponsibility and initiative for his learning experiences as rapidly and 
completely as he is able to do so. 


Concepts Pertaining to Progressive Evaluation in Teacher Education 


Philosophy, Definition, and Purposes: 


1. CONTINUOUS, CONTROLLED PROCESS — Progressive eval- 
uation for teacher education should be a periodic, continuous, con- 
trolled process of trainee appraisal from recruitment counseling to 
follow-up and based on recomn. :nded standards for each educa- 
tional progression in relation to all important qualifications of an 
effective teacher. 

2. WELFARE OF TRAINEE, YOUTH, AND PROFESSION—Wel- 
fare of trainee, youth in America’s schools, and the profession of 
teaching should be constant major considerations in progressive 
evaluation for teacher education. 

3. EVALUATION FOR ADMISSION AND PROGRESSION — 
Major purposes of progressive evaluation of trainees for teacher 
education should include prognosis of success; diagnosis for per- 
sonal, educational, and professional guidance and for increasing 
self-direction; motivation and basis for improvement; measurement 
of achievement for admission to next developmental sequence and 
for certification; basis for placement and follow-up of trainee; and 
improvement of teacher education program. 


Standards: 


4. DEMONSTRATION OF ACHIEVEMENT — Recommendation 
for teacher certification and for job placement should be based on 
demonstration of at least minimum achievement of qualifications 
important to effective teaching. 

5. HIGH PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS — Progressively higher 
qualitative and quantitative professional standards should be main- 
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tained in each step of the teacher education program, with each step 
developed insofar as possible in proper sequence and with satisfac- 
tory attainment of one step prerequisite to admission to a subse- 
quent step. 

FLEXIBLE STANDARDS — Standards for teacher education and 
certification should be flexible, with previous experience, strengths, 
weaknesses, and composite qualification pattern of the particular 
trainee considered in any decision regarding his admission to the 
next educational progression. 

UNEQUAL DEVELOPMENT OF COMPETENCIES — The 
teacher education program should show recognition that a student 
cannot develop all competencies equally, all at once, or for always. 
ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE — A student should be 
guided to continue analysis of his professional choice and to redirect 
his vocational choice and efforts if the probability no longer exists 
that teaching is the wisest vocational choice for that student. 
TRANSFER STUDENT — A student transferring from another 
vocational area or from another college should meet the standards 
required of regular enrollees in the same educational classification. 


Organization for Progressive Evaluation: 


10. 


ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING — Organization for pro- 
gressive evaluation in teacher education should be such as best facil- 
itates timely, long-term, continuous planning by all concerned for 
well-defined and clearly understood evaluation philosophy, objec- 
tives, and implementation in relation to needs of students, American 
youth, and of the teaching profession and in harmony with the 
entire teacher education program. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF EVALUATION COMMITTEE — An ad- 
ministratively recognized, professionally competent, representative, 
and continuous progressive-evaluation committee should be respon- 
sible for cooperatively determining and reviewing policies and mak- 
ing decisions regarding progressive evaluation of students in teacher 
education. 

FACULTY RESPONSIBILITY — Instructors and all who work 
closely with the trainee should contribute to his evaluation in rela- 
tion to his needs and teacher education goals. 

STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY — The teacher trainee should 
share responsibility for gaining knowledge and understanding of his 
strengths and limitations in attaining the qualifications of a good 
teacher and for measuring, interpreting, and summarizing his prog- 
ress toward that goal. 

MEANS OF EVALUATION — As many and as varied means of 
evaluation of the teacher trainee should be used as contribute to 
sound decisions as to his educational needs and progression. 
RECORDS — All important evaluative data should be carefully 
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planned, organized, and maintained to make speedily available in- 
formation appraising the trainee’s achievement of all professional, 
professionally related, general education, and personal qualifica- 
tions of an effective teacher. 
COMMUNICATION — Preparation and routing of all informa- 
tion on evaluation of teacher trainees, including standards of 
achievement required and periodic summary reports, should be well 
planned to provide trainees and teacher education personnel with 
best possible information rapidly and without duplication. 
FOLLOW-UP OF PROGRAM AND STUDENTS — All phases 
of the program of progressive evaluation should be reviewed yearly, 
or more frequently as needed, by students and college personnel in- 
volved with the program, in order to determine: 
a. Adequacy of progressive evaluation program and of evaluation 
criteria in coordination with entire teacher education program; 
b. Need for improvement of teacher education curriculum. 


Concepts Pertaining to Guiding the Teacher Trainee’s Development — 
Withdrawal, Certification, Placement, Follow-up 


1. 


tN 


LONG-TERM REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE — Members 
of the college personnel responsible for effective plan and procedure 
for withdrawal, transfer, certification, placement, and follow-up 
should be well-qualified members of a long-term, coordinated com- 
mittee, representing the teacher education program planning com- 
mittee, all areas of concentration, students, other schools, teaching 
graduates, and employing schools. 

CONCERN WITH INDIVIDUAL, PROFESSION, AND SO- 
CIETY — Withdrawal, placement, certification, and follow-up ac- 
tivities should be concerned with the welfare of the individual, the 
teaching profession, and society. 

FOLLOW-UP OF PROGRAM AND GRADUATE — A contin- 
uous, coordinated program of follow-up should make maximum 
contribution to improvement of the program of teacher education 
and to professional growth of the teaching graduate. 


Concepts Pertaining to Organization for Guiding the Teacher Trainee's 
Development — Planning, Records, Communication 


Planning and Administration: 


1. 


INTEGRATED, REPRESENTATIVE PLANNING—The teach- 
er education program should be planned by a group representing all 
the departments and /or services involved and administered through 
as many channels as needed for a coordinated, integrated, continu- 
ous, flexible program most conducive to smooth, effective fulfill- 
ment of its purposes of optimum personal, general educational, and 
professional growth of the teacher trainee. 
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Student Records: 


2. CONTINUOUS, COMPLETE RECORDS — Continuous, syste- 
matic, complete, concise, understandable, cooperatively planned 
records for all students, with data relating to personal, educational, 
and professional needs, achievements, special interests, and impor- 
tant decisions, should be maintained, extending from recruitment 
counseling through teaching experience, in a central office of the 
college. 

3. ACCESS AND RESPONSIBILITY — The student and those guid- 
ing his development should have fast and easy access to pertinent 
information, in usable form, from the student’s record and have 
responsibility for contributing to his record. 


Communication: 


4. COMPLETE, TIMELY COMMUNICATION —A continuous, 
integrated, cooperatively planned program of communication from 
recruitment counseling through placement and follow-up should 
provide, without duplication of effort, clear, timely, complete, non- 
conflicting information about the trainee and about the teacher ed- 
ucation program and the college, to and from all students and per- 
sonnel with possession or professional need of such information. 


CONCEPTS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Literature concerned primarily with means of guiding the business teach- 
er trainee’s development of qualifications of an effective business teacher is 
almost entirely lacking, as appears to be true also for other subject-matter 
areas. The dearth of such information makes impossible the formulation of 
a comprehensive list of concepts for the business teacher trainee corres- 
ponding to that presented for guiding the development of an effective 
teacher. The concepts for guiding the teacher trainee’s development can be 
applied to the business teacher at the present time, then, only on the basis of 
analysis and reason. However, qualifications of an effective husiness teacher 
have not been found to be distinct from those qualifications of any effective 
teacher. Qualifications for the business teacher differ from those of any 
other teacher mainly in application — not in basic philosophy. In the same 
way, concepts would differ only in details of application — again not in 
basic philosophy. 


CONCLUSION 


The findings presented in this research report of effective-teacher quali- 
fications and concepts for guiding the trainee’s development of these quali- 
fications are also the conclusions of this report. Here, findings and conclu- 
sions are inseparable. 
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Although not representing unaniinity, the findirgs presented in this re- 
port represent informed opinion at this time. It is hoped the findings pre- 
sented here may find application in the development of teacher education 
and provide basis for its further improvement. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


Possibilities are numerous for worthwhile use of the information con- 
tained in this research report. Current professional education literature 
stresses the urgency of a common definition of effective-teacher compe- 
tency. Ideas for one of the main outcomes of this study (a list of effective- 
teacher qualifications) came from professional associations concerned 
with teacher education and were verified through writings of authorities in 
the various fields of education. Therefore, this list of effective-teacher quali- 
fications should be worthy of some support as a common definition of com- 
petency. The list might also be used as a guideline for further study and 
verification, now and in the future, as to the nature of effective-teacher 
competency. 

Special areas of professional education might also use this list of qualifi- 
cations of an effective teacher to determine if those areas, like the area of 
business education, require the same kind of teaching competencies, but in 
application to the particular teaching field or level and perhaps with some 
differences in emphasis. 

Extensive changes are taking place in various parts of the country in 
standards for certification. A number of states have accepted the principle 
of reciprocity of certification. Definitions of competency and of the nature 
of the teacher-education program should have extensive support from study 
and research for determining the nature of the teacher-education program 
and setting standards for certification. The two main outcomes of this study 
— (1) list of qualifications of an effective teacher, and (2) list of concepts 
for guiding the teacher trainee’s development — should provide such a 
basis. 

Those responsible in any institution of higher learning for an effective 
program for teacher education might well use the outcomes of this study 
to help analyze and evaluate their own programs of teacher education. 
Those responsible for a particular part of the program of teacher education 
could use to advantage in evaluating their purposes and procedures the list 
of concepts pertinent to that part of the teacher-education program. 

Teachers throughout the country, regardless of teaching level or field, 
could benefit by self evaluation, using as a guide the list of qualifications of 
an effective teacher contained in this research report. They might gain also 
by studying parts of the second volume of the research, such as those deal- 
ing with guidance, orientation, evaluation, principles of learning, and use 
of records. 

Some findings of this research report — qualifications of an effective 
teacher and concepts pertaining to selective admission, evaluation, and 
orientation — are pertinent to both curriculum study and educational and 
vocational guidance in the secondary school. The list of effective-teacher 
qualifications should have further guidance value in helping high school 
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and college students to select and pursue their educational and professional 
goals. 

Elementary and secondary school administrators and boards of control 
could gain help from the list of qualifications of an effective teacher in 
teacher selection, retention, and promotion. People outside of the profes- 
sion of teaching might better understand the school program, including 
teacher competency, by studying the first volume of this research report. 


Dr. Dorothy Crunk is now Assistant Professor of Business Education at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. She is a member of Theta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. Dr. Crunk has taught on high 
school, junior college, and teachers college levels. Her major responsibility at Ball State Teachers College 
is teacher education, including methods classes and student teaching. 
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DELTA PI EPSILON fraternity, founded in 1936, is an 
honorary graduate organization for men and women 
devoted to the advancement and professionalization 
of business education. Through its ideals of service, 
leadership and cooperation, the fraternity strives to 
make significant and unique contributions to profes- 
sional growth and scholarly achievement in business 
education. In the words of its founder, Dr. Paul 
Lomax, can be seen the scope of the fraternity, “The professional interests 
of Delta Pi Epsilon encompass the whole of business education in relation’ to 
the entire fields of American business and American education. Its member- 
ship . . . must always think in terms of the common good and advancement 
of all our business teachers and of all students who pursue courses in busi- 
ness education.” 
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